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But when we come to think how far cloud-observations
may assist a central office, the case is different. The
foundation of all modern cloud-knowledge turns round the-
relation of cloud-forms to the shapes of iso baric lines, so
that though, as Mr. Ley says, an isolated observer in the
English Midlands can plot out on a map the general dis-
tribution of atmospheric pressure, and of weather existing
over the whole of the British Isles at the time of his
observations, with very considerable accuracy, still an
observer at the central bureau could do so with absolute
accuracy. He could also often telegraph to an observer
in the Midlands, while the sky was still cloudless there,
that cirrus of a particular type would form, after a certain
time.

Where cloud-observers can assist a central office is in
forecasting that kind of rain which is associated with the
small secondaries and non-isobaric rains that hardly
show on synoptic charts. These will be abundantly dis-
cussed in our chapter on the subject. For instance,
suppose tlie morning reports give rather ill-defined
isobars, with no rain, but a good deal of cloud at various
stations, the central forecaster would only say generally
fine weather, with, perhaps, local showers. But now, if,
instead of telegraphing the vague word "cloud," the
observers could not only define the kind of cloud accu-
rately, but also give information as to the direction and i
velocity of its motion, relative to the surface-wind, then
in many cases the central office would see the incipient
formation of small rainy secondaries, and the forecasts-
sent to the different districts would gain much in accuracy
and definiteness.